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Mr. Raguet’s Report upon the Renewal of 
Bank Charters. 


All lawgivers make too many laws. 
For our own part, we have so little con- 
fidence in the power of legislation to 
accelerate improvement, that we look 
upon that as the most perfect policy, 
which, protecting persons and property, 
leaves every thing else to the natural 
progress of society; a progress which we 
are credulous enough to believe would be 
from better to better. That there are 
‘many exceptions to this rule will not be 
denied, for we think some occur to us at 
this moment; but it may safely be affirm- 
ed, that every government that has ever 
existed, has done more evil than good, b 
departing from the purposes for me 
they are invested with authority—* to 
secure life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.”” In all the legislatures of these 
states, as well as in that of the union, a 
propensity to interfere with the employ- 
ments of industry, has ever been appa- 
rent. Shall we offend against truth or de- 
corum in saying, that, with the boldness 
of ignorance, our lawgivers have rashly 
changed the direction of private enter- 
prise, and have retarded the improve- 
ment of the human race. 

The general question of the expedien- 
cy of creating corporations for lending 
money, may at some future time be dis- 
enssed; but we shall now confine our- 
selves to an examination of the report be- 
fore us. 

As the charters of many of the banks 
incorporated in this state will expire in 
1824 and 1825, and application for a re- 
newal thereof will soon be made, it be- 
comes necessary that the subject should 
engage the serious consideration of the 
legislature and the people. In accord- 
ance with these views, a committee of 
the Senate of Pennsylvania was appoint: 
ed to inquire “into the expediency of re- 
newing any or all of the charters of the 
banks incorporated by law, as they shall 
VoL. V. 

















severally expire; and that they be in- 
structed to suggest such amendments, as 
may, in their opinion, be calculated to 

romote the public good, if introduced 
into all such charters as it may hereafter 
be deemed advisable to renew;’’ and on 
the 15th January this document was 
read. 

It begins with an inquiry into the use- 
fulness of banks, and states it to be an 
almost universal opinion, that this con- 
sists, in the safekeeping of money, in fa- 
cilitating payments by means of checks 
and drafts, in furnishing a currency more 
convenient, because more portable than 
gold or silver, and in lending money; 
“that they increase the capital of the 
community by the emission of their notes, 
and afford. facilities to borrowers which 
could not exist without them; and that 
they improve the country wherever they 
are located, as is exemplified in the num- 
ber of turnpike roads, bridges, houses and 
barns, which have of late been construct- 
ed.” : 

In examining the correctness of this 
opinion, the report divides banks into 
three kinds; “banks of deposit, banks of 
discount, and banks of circulation; the 
particular properties of which are wholly 
dissimilar, as well as relates to their uses 
as to their influence upon the public pros- 
perity.” 

Banks of deposit, established solely for 
the safekeeping of money, are useful as 
fulfilling this end, and giving facility to 
transfers. An objection to such a bank 
is, that it could not be supported without 
expense to the depositers. This, it is 
suggested, might be borne by the state. 

«A bank of discount is an institution 
established by an individual, or a number 
of capitalists who have money to loan, and 
who associate themselves together for the 

urpose of finding a more ready market 
or their capital, or of saving themselves 
the trouble of looking out for borrowers. 
As the loans of such a bank are limited 
to the actual amount of its capital, its 
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operations are entirely favourable to the 
interests of the community. As it makes 
no addition to the circulating medium by 
the emission of its notes or credits, it has 
no tendency to depreciate the currency ; 
and as it keeps in constant activity a con- 
siderable amount of capital, which would 
otherwise lie unemployed in the hands of 
its owners, it may be considered as in- 
strumental in the promotion of national 
wealth. 

“If the operations of the banks in 
Pennsylvania, and in the other states of 
the union, were limited to those above 
described ; if they would afford facilities 
in the depositing, safekeeping and trans- 
ferring of money as banks of deposit, and 
as banks of discount confine their loans 
to their absolute capital, without in either 
case issuing any note but what should be 
the true ‘epresentative of gold and sil- 
ver in their vaults, then your committee 
would unite. in regarding them as na- 
tional blessings, worthy of legislative pro- 
tection, and entitled to the support and 
confidence of the public.” 

« A bank of circulation is one, which, 
in addition to its capital, undertakes to 
loan its credit, either in the form of cre- 
dits on its books or of bank notes, which 
are promises to pay on demand, certain 
quantities of gold and silver. All the 
banks in the United States are of this 
description, and it is this particular 
branch of their operations which has oc- 
casioned all the calamities which have 
been ascribed to the banking system.” 

The effects of an increase, by means of 
bank notes, of the circulating medium of 
a country, are then very clearly shown 
by the committee to be greatly injurious: 
* Houses, lands, commodities and pro- 
duce, are cast upon the waves of specula- 
tion, and the price of to-day is no crite- 
rion for the price of to-morrow.” But 
“ when the currency of a country is com- 
posed entirely of coin, it is the most 
sound and invariable of which the nature 
of things will admit. It is subject to no 
fluctuations but those which arise from 
the increase or diminution of the quan- 
tity of the precious metals throughout the 
world, which can never be rapid, and 
upon those general laws of supply and 
demand, which are the sure regulators of 
value. The prices of property and com- 
modities under such circumstances, re- 
main steady for long periods together. 
Speculative fortunes are rarely heard of, 
and the mass of the people, aware that in- 
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dustry is the only legitimate source of 
wealth, apply themselves to their respec- 
tive employments, and depend upon their 
labour, not upon chance, for support.” 

The opinion that an emission of bank 
notes, increases the capital of a country, 
is then examined and confuted. We are 
not willing to pass without notice, the as- 
sertion of the committee, that this is an 
almost universal opinion. It is believed, 
no doubt, by a great many who have heard 
it asserted, and are not accustomed to ex- 
amine any thing; but it is an error which 
a very little reading or reflection would 
remove, and therefore cannot be so gene- 
ral as it is here supposed to be. 

It is admitted, that banks of circula- 
tion make borrowing more easy, but the 
committee proceed in a very perspicuous 
manner to prove that this facility is a 
great evil. 

“In every thriving community it is of 
essential importance, that the greatest 
possible proportion of its capital should 
be productively employed, that is, de- 
voted to the support of productive labour- 
ers, who, by their industry and enter- 
prise, are able to reproduce with profit 
what they consume in their maintenance. 
Now it must be evident, under this view 
of the subject, that it makes a great dif- 
ference to a community as regards its 
prosperity and its capacity to increase 
in population, whether its capital be loan- 
ed with discretion or not. If money be 
loaned to the industrious, prudent and 
frugal citizen, to assist him in extending 
his agriculture, his manufactures, or his 
commerce, he will add to the wealth of 
the nation by the increased products of 
his labour,.and be able to support himself, 
replace the borrowed capital with inter- 
est, and lay up a fund for himself. On 
the other hand, if money be loaned to the 
idle, the unskilful or the imprudent pro- 
jector, he may sink it by mismanagement 
and the want of proper knowledge of his 
business, or may waste it by improvi- 
dence or extravagance. Every dollar 
thus consumed, has a tendency to retard 
the progress of a society and to check 
its spelation, which must needs ever be 
limited by the means of subsistence. 
Now, it must be observed, that if there 
were no banking associations, all the 
funds belonging to the individuals who 
compose the mass of stockholders, would 
be in the hands of those individuals, and 
the very persons who now apply to banks, 
would be able to borrow of individuals. 
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There would, indeed, be this difference, 
that those only would be able to borrow, 
in whose prudent and economical ma- 
nagement of their concerns, the lenders 
had confidence; but, instead of borrow- 
ing for sixty days, they would be enabled 
to procure money for a year, or for as 
long a time as they continued to main- 
tain their punctuality and the confidence 
of the lender. Your committee would 
then ask, whether it is not manifest that 
capital would always be loaned with more 
judgment and discretion by its individual 
owners, than by a dozen or more direc- 
tors of a bank, between whom and the 
borrower, explanations as to the object of 
the loan are rarely made. Before the es- 
tablishment of banks in the interior, the 
farmer who possessed credit and charac- 
ter, experienced little difficulty in bor- 
rowing, on his simple bond, for one or 
more years, any sum which it was thought 
could be prudently loaned to him. Em- 
barrassments and failures in those days 
were scarcely known amongst our hus- 
bandmen, and society moved on by a re- 
gular, sure and happy march. In our ci- 
ties, on the contrary, where loans have 
been chiefly made by incorporated banks, 
we have seen a continued succession of 
bankruptcies; and had it not been for the 
practice so universally prevalent amongst 
merchants, of securing the banks for the 
sake of endorsers, banking long since 
would have been abandoned as an unpro- 
fitable trade.’’ 

The last position disproved by the 
committee is, “ That roe improve the 
country wherever they are located, as is 
exemplified in the number of turnpike 
roads, bridges, houses and barns, which 
have of late years been constructed. 

*« Had no banks been established in the 
country, it is reasonable to presume, that 
the capital of the people would, in seek- 
ing employment, have naturally found its 
way into the most profitable channels. 
This will usually be the case, when men 
are suffered to pursue their own inter- 
ests, without the interference of govern- 
ments, or the enactment of injudicious 
laws. Now, if the existence of banks 
has not diverted capital from its natural 
course, and given it a new direction, it 
has merely assisted in doing that which 
would have been performed without it, 
and is therefore entitled to but little cre- 
dit. But, if on the other hand, the exist- 
ence of banks has diverted capital from 
its most productive pursuit, and wasted 
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or sunk it in such a way as that it is de- 
prived of the power of reproduction, 
then we say, the system has been most 
pernicious. Every house that has been 
built, which was not called for by the in- 
crease of population—every barn which 
has been raised without being required 
by the accumulating crops of the farmer 
—every turnpike road and bridge which 
has been prematurely constructed, and 
which does not save to the community in 
the reduction of the expenses of trans- 
portation, a sum equai to the revenue that 
could have been derived from the em- 
ployment of the same funds in other pur- 
suits, are visible monuments of the anni- 
hilation of capital. As far as the bank- 
ing system has been instrumental in these 
results, and your committee are con- 
strained to say, that in their judgment, it 
is deeply implicated, so far has its ten- 
dency been adverse to the public pros- 
perity ; and as banks have not the power 
of peer the necessaries of life, the 
real capital which makes turnpike roads, 
it would appear that the most they have 
accomplished, has been, to induce by 
false allurements, some unwary people to 
embarrass themselves by subscribing their 
capital and credit to unproductive turn- 
pike roads and bridges, and others to lend 
their money and labour to corporations 
which can never repay them. Improve- 
ments thus forced and extorted, and b 
no means resulting from the ordinary 
course of the employment of capital, are 
not at all to be desired ; and when we re- 
flect upon the power of money to accu- 
mulate at compound interest, and esti- 
mate the difference between a sinking of 
capital, and its profitable employment in 
some productive industry, we cannot but 
regret the cause which has been instru- 
mental in producing such a wanton de- 
struction of property. If any confirma- 
tion were wanting of the truth of our 
assertions, it might be found in the fact, 
that most of our a companies are 
deeply involved in debt. Much of the 
amount is due to contractors and labour- 
ers, and no small sum to the banks; and 
it thus appears that they have been ina 
great degree constructed with the capital 
of those, who never voluntarily consented 
to such a permanent investment.” 

We have given this part of the report 
at full length, as containing truths always 
of great importance, and especially ap- 
licable to the present time. Considera- 
tions of this kind prevent us from re- 
3 
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pe the failure of the “ improvement 
ill” of last season; loaded as it was 
with appropriations to insolvent turnpike 
companies in all parts of the state. 

Upon the whole, we think the report 
before us calculated to diffuse correct 
opinions upon the subject of banking and 
money, and, as part of the public, offer to 
the author our thanks for bis legislative 
exertions. 

There seems to us an error in the fol- 
lowing doctrine : 

“It may be asked—cannot a bank dis- 
count upon its deposits, and loan the mo- 
ney which has been placed there for safe- 
keeping, instead of its notes, without 
adding to the mass of the currency? We, 
answer in the negative. The right to 
draw a check upon a bank payable on de- 
mand, is as much a part of the currency 
as a bank note. One is just as available 
for all purposes of money as the other, 
and whatever influence the one has in de- 
preciating the currency is equally pos- 
sessed by the other, for there can be no 
difference between a bank note in a man’s 
pocket, and the right of procuring sucha 
note. by sending toa bank. Now, where 
the specific money of depositers has been 
loaned by a bank, it is clear that the right 
of the depositers to demand their money 
at any moment they please, is still re- 
served to them. Of course, the amount 
which stands to their credit on the books 
of the bank, constitutes a part of the 
currency, inasmuch it can be applied to 
any purpose to which bank notes could 
be if drawn out by checks. Your com- 
mittee are of opinion that the want of a 
proper understanding on this subject, has 
caused many of the abuses of banking, 
and although the amount of the average 
deposits may be, in some degree, a guide 
for the limitation of discounts, yet every 
loan made of deposit money, is, in reality, 
an indirect loan of the credit of the bank.” 

This reasoning is by no means satis- 
factory. It is very possible to estimate 
with great certainty, the average amount 
of deposits that will be unclaimed, and 
remain in the vaults of the bank. This 
amount is a virtual loan without interest, 
and until the expiration of the period for 
which it is lent, may properly be placed 
at interest in the hands of prudent bor- 
rowers, and there will be an addition to 
the capital of the country, arising from 
the use that will be made of it. Part of 
this advantage will be retained by the 
borrower in payment for his labour, and 
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another part (the interest) will be re- 
ceived by the bank. It is true that such 
an employment of the money would ren- 
der it unnecessary to have so large a 
quantity of gold and silver as would 
otherwise be wanted; but this would 
be no disadvantage, as it would only do 
so by constantly employing the whole 
of it. 

There are some parts which are at va- 
riance with our opinions, and which do 
not appear to accord well with the liberal 
tone and jusi views that generally per- 
vade the portion we have most dwelt 
upon. We shall pass them over very 
briefly. 

The supposition that the state might, 
with propriety, advance money to pay 
the expenses of banks of deposit, is not 
supported by any arguments to prove the 
advantage of departing from the general 
rule—not to interfere with the employ- 
ment of labour or capital. 

We have already quoted what was said 
of such banks of deposit and discount 
as limit their loans by their capital. ‘They 





legislative protection, and entitled to the 
support and confidence of the public.’ 
This seems to us exaggerated and un- 
sound. Such banks would be useful, but 
we would hardly call them national bless- 
ings; and by legislative protection some- 
thing more seems to be meant than the 
general protection of the laws, which 








ought, of course, to be extended to every 
part of the commonwealth. We as lit- 
tle approve of any extraordinary penal- 
ties against banks that do not pay their 
notes, not being able to see why they 
should not be subject to the same regula- 
tions as apply to other cases. If there 
be good reason to fear that banks will 
abuse their corporate powers, such powers 
should not be granted. 

« The very nature and essential cha- 
racter of monied institutions are hostile 
to the spirit of free government. The 
_ power and influence which a combination 





so commanding a nature, as scarcely to 
admit of being controlled.” 

The arguments used ‘to — this as- 
sertion, tend to show that all associations 
are hostile to free government, a doctrine 
which it is unnecessary to confute. We 
do not think any solid objection can be 


tions. 





The committee are of opinion that new 





are called “national blessings, worthy of 





of wealth is capable of begetting, are of 


made on this ground to monied institu- 
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charters should be refused to a great pro- 
portion of the banks, and we most heartil 
concur with it, but cannot agree to all 
the restrictions purposed to be introduced 
into such charters as shall be granted : 
such as, that no note of a less denomina- 
tion than five dollars shall be issued— 
that no bank shali purchase its own, or 
other bank notes at less than their nomi- 
nal value—or hold stock; that no direc- 
tor or cashier shall receive loans greater 
than an amount to be fixed, or be a mem- 
ber of the legislature; that no new bank 
shall be allowed to divide more than legal 
interest, or make loans upon the security 
of its own stock. ‘We consider these re- 
strictions to be somewhat in the spirit of 
the artificial system of the governments of 
Europe, where legislative wisdom has 
always assumed the direction of property 
and labour, even when it made no claim 
to the right of disposing of lives and 
consciences. —— 





FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER. 


AN INQUIRY, 


How far Writram Penn is to be considered as 
intending that the east line of Front street 
should for ever continue open to the Dela- 
ware. 

When the proprietor of Pennsylvania 
first arrived in his province, in the summer 
of 1682, he is said to have visited several 
different sites, upon the Delaware, before 
he fixed definitively upon that on which 
Philadelphia now stands; and one material 
reason for the preference he finally gave 
to this spot, for the location of his future 
capital, was its presenting a front upon the 
Schuylkill, for which river he appears to 
have entertained a predilection, because, 
“ Delaware,” to use his own words in a ge- 
neral description which he gave of his pro- 
vince, for the information of foreigners, 
“Delaware is a glorious river, but the 
Schuylkill being a hundred miles boatable 
above the falls, and its course northeast, 
towards the fountain of Susquehanna, that 
tends to the heart of the province, and 
both sides our own, it is like to be a great 
part of the settlement of this age.” 

And so deeply was the expectation, that 
the first improvements would take place on 
that front, imbibed by the first settlers, who 
arrived with the proprietor, that the first 
permanent meeting-house for divine wor- 
ship was erected near the Centre Square, 
for the mutual convenience of the inhabit- 
ants on both rivers; and there is good rea- 
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son to believe, that the first burying ground 
was laid out on the west side of Schuylkill, 


the grave yard a little north of the perma- 
nent bridge having been held by their suc- 
cessors time out of mind. 

The plot on which the plan of the 7 
was traced by the then surveyor general, 
Thomas Holme, was a spacious plain, with 
gentle risings on the river side, it being a 
steep bank of coarse red gravel, with natu- 
ral pines growing on the declivity, and the 
water running in a navigable channel close 
at its foot. Our illustrious founder could 
not therefore, at that time, have had an 
idea how far the future wharves would be 
run out into the stream; still less could 
he then have foreseen that a regular street, 
of what. were then thought ample dimen- 
sions, would one day replace the narrow 
strand at the foot of the eminence. He 
accordingly directed his surveyor to tracé 
his Front street line 50 or 60 feet within 
the slope, the future width of Front street 
not having been then decided; and the 
river bank was left for the present without 
appropriation, otherwise than “as a top- 
common, from end to end. The rest next 
the water,” says Penn, in a manuscript let- 
ter, under date 1684, (in answer to an ap- 
plication from certain claimants for per- 
mission te build vaults or stores in the 
bank) “belongs to front lot men no more 
than back lot men: the way bounds them. 
They may build stairs (many of which yet 
remain in their original places,) and the 


top of the bank, a common exchange or 


walk. And against the streets common 
wharves mnay be built freely. But into the 
water, and the bank, is no purchasers.” 
Here the proprietor expressly declares that 


| the slope ef the bank, and the flat at its 


foot, then remained to be vested in himself, 
forming no part of the city lots, which he 
had previously disposed of; and we shall 
soon find him asserting his private claim 
to the premises, without saying a word 
about the supposed arrangement of the ori- 
ginal plan. 

In 1688, he wrote to the magistrates from 
England, whither he had then returned, on 
his private affairs,expressing his dissatisfac- 
tion at the fippling, and other abuses, 
which were suffered to be committed in 
the caves on the bank. “I desire you to 
purge these caves in Philadelphia,” says he, 
“ they are mine by license and time. The 
three years are expired.” It would seem 


that there had been a temporary lease of 








occupation. “ I would have ‘the suspected 
forthwith ordered to get up housing else- 
where; and the empty caves to accommo- 
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date the poor families that may come over. 
Though they must not stand long before 
men’s doors.” 

Thus it appears, that, whatever were his 
first intentions, the benevolent proprietor 
had soon cause to be weary of holding, as 
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prospect opened for its profitable improve- 
ment; and the original plan, if any, appears 
to have been very early relinquished. 


Report on the Penitentiary System. 


common property, a vacant plot of ground, 


so near the centre of concourse; and little We have read with much interest thr 


report made by Mr. Raguet, from the com- 


doubt can be entertained, that he soon } 77 ; | 
judged it for the interest of his trading ca- mittee on the penitentiary system, and beg: 
| leave to recommend it to the attention of 


pital, to sell out the bank and river lots to | . wre 

settlers, who would permanently and re- |} OU readers. It begins with a brief history 

putably, improve them. Since, on his se- of the system in this state, followed by an 
impressive letter from the board of inspec- 


cond arrival in his province, in 1699, he is , ; 2 : d 
said to have been received at the house of | tors of the prison in this county, and con- 
cludes with a recommendation from the 


Samuel Carpenter, who was then one of the : . 
committee, of measures to be immediately 


governors council, an isolated building Vv . 
5 . . > - . ? ’ ; 1 ~ 
e report. 


street, between Walnut street 1 tl : ‘ 
en ee The penitentiary here was built nearly 


dock. ; : 

In brief, it is much more indisputably || fifty years ago. In 1790, it having been 
ascertained, that Wiiu1am Penn, in his || found that the penal laws had “in some 
eround plot of Philadelphia, allotted five degree, failed of success, from the exposure 

of offenders employed at hard labour to 


public squares for the health of the city, ae ee 
and the recreation of the citizens, than that || Public view, and from the communication 
with each other not being sufficiently re- 


he ever had any decided will as to the . we 
eventual aspect of the city front.* It would || Strained within the places of confinement; 
and, it being hoped, that the addition of 
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appear, on the contrary, from the above re- 
cited circumstances, to have been at first un- 
determined what to do with the steep bank 


upon the river; and when its irregular sur- | 
face was gradually pared down, (for it was | 
once, in different parts, much more elevat- | 
ed than it is now) anc the surplus soil had | 


been thrown upon the flat below, a clear 





tioned, were. long neglected, or misused. 
but lately that the central one has been defined 
and appropriated, as a public walk; and the 
northeast and southeast plots of ground, have 
at length been planted with trees, by the city 
corporation, and very properly denominated 
Franklin Square, and Washington Square, in 
honour of the two first citizens of the American 
union. These twoample openings in the heart of 
the city, are directly connected with each other, 
at the distance of about halfa mile, by the in- 
tersection of Seventh street; which might easily 
be rendered an ostensible continuation of those 
airy and delightful promenades; or still better, 
an introduction to them, from Market street, in 
the centre, by widening the foot-ways in Se- 


venth street, and bordering them with rows of | 
, This would form avenues, or vistas, to | 
the right and left of Market street. And each 

of these might be ornamentally terminated, at | 
a small expense, by obelisks of native marble, | 
and domestic workmanship, to the memory of 

the two great men of America, whose statues | 


trees. 


will probably, at some future period, give his- 
torical interest to those beautiful places of pub- 
lic resort, and testify to future visiters of our 
country, the gratitude of the republic. 











unremitted solitude to laborious employ- 
ment, as far as it could be effected, would 
contribute as much to reform as deter,” 
the public exposure of the convicts was 
abolished, and a suitable number of cells 
was directed to be constructed in the yard 
of the penitentiary, each whereof to be sia 


| feetin width, eight feet in length, and nine 
| feet in height, and to be appropriated to 


* Unfortunately for the beauty and the health | 
of the rising city, the public squares abovemen- | 
It is | 


the solitary confinement of the more har- 
dened and atrocious offenders. 

While the number of convicts was so 
small, that it was practicable to pursue 
the system of solitary confinement, the in- 
stitution appears to have answered the ob- 
ject intended. But this condition was of 
short duration, and in 1803, an act was 
- passed, to authorize the raising of funds, 
to erect a building better adapted to the 
number of convicts. ‘The funds thus ac- 
quired, appear to have been wasted in erect- . 
ing the prison in Arch street, which, from 
a want of the necessary means, was never 
completed, and if it were finished, is said 
to be constructed on a plan, wholly unfit 
for a state prison. ‘The necessity for pri- 
sons on the plan of solitary confinement, 
becoming more and more obvious, an act 
was passed, authorizing the sale of the 
Walnut street prison and lot, and the ap- 
propriation of the proceeds to the erection 
of a more suitable building. The difficulty 
of disposing of the prisoners in the mean- 
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ON THE PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 


time, has been the cause that no measures 
have been taken to carry the provisions of 
this law into effect. 

It appears from the foregoing statement 
(says the committee) that ie course which 
has been pursued for many years, by the 
legislature, has been one of temporary ex- 
pedients, which has resulted in the com- 
plete subversion of the penitentiary sys- 
tem, and the sinking of a very considerable 
capital in useless buildings. It is hoped 
that the impolicy of a longer adherence to 
partial alleviations will be manifest. 

A more enlightened course of policy was 
commenced by the legislature of 1817-18. 
An appropriation of $90,000, payable in 
four equal annual instalments, was made 
by that body, towards the construction of 
a state prison in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, 
upon the plan of solitary confinement, to 
contain 200 cells. Commissioners to carr 
this object into effect have been ondeiel. 
and the work has now been for some time 
in progress. 

The actual condition of the penitentiary 
in this city, is well described in the letter 
from the inspectors, to the committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

“It seems to be generally admitted, that 
the mode at present in use in the peniten- 
tiary does not reform the prisoner. It was 
intended to bea school of reformation, but 
it is now a school of vice. It cannot be 
otherwise where so many depraved beings 
are crowded together, without the means 
of classification or of adequate employment. 
There were in confinement, on the first of 
January, four hundred and twenty-four 
men and forty women, convicts. For want 
of room to separate them, the young asso- 
ciate with the old offenders, the petty thief 
becomes the pupil of the highway robber; 
the beardless boy listens with delight to 
the well told tale of daring exploits and 
hairbreadth escapes of hoary headed vil- 
lany, and from the experience of age, de- 
rives instruction which fits him to be a 
pest and terror to society. A community 
of interest and design is excited among 
them, and instead of reformation, ruin is 
the general result. 

“The effects of a pure solitary system 
have never yet been exhibited in Pennsyl- 
vania. Enough has been seen, however, to 
justify the belief that its effects will be to 
reform entirely, or to deter from the com- 
mission of a second offence within the ju- 
risdiction of that state where such a sys- 
tem exists. As man is a social being, whose 
rights and comforts are protected and che- 
rished by the laws of society. it would seem 
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but reasonable when he violates those laws 
that he should suffer in that point in which 
he will feel the most keenly, the loss of s0-_ 
cial enjoyment. 

“'To be shut up ina cell for days, weeks, 
months and years, alone, to be deprived of 
converse with a fellow being, to have no 
friendly voice to minister consolation, no 
friendly bosom on which to lean or into 
which to pour our sorrows and complaints, 
but on the contrary, to count the tedious 
hours as they pass, a prey to the corrodin 
of conscience and the pangs of guilt, is al- 
most to become the victim of despair. To 
a guilty mind, reflection and self examina- 
tion are painful, but frequently prove salu- 
tary. The young offender cannot become 
more expert in crime while shut up in his 
cell, because he will want an instructer, 
and if he is not reformed, he will not be 
worse than when he entered. The old of- 
fender will be out of his element, so unable 
to plot escapes or future mischief, that he 
will gladly fly from a region where convic- 
tion produces so much misery.” 

It is supposed by the inspectors, that 
one year’s solitary confinement, will pro- 
duce greater effects than are now the re- 
sult of the usual punishment for grand 
larceny—three years imprisonment. The 
committee recommend as a change in the 
mode of punishment, that a seclusion shall 
be adopted, so complete, as that during 
the period of their confinement, no one 
shall see or hear, or be seen or heard, by 
any human being, except the jailer, the in- 
spectors, or such other persons, as for 
highly urgent reasons may be permitted to 
enter the walls of the prison. In addition 
to the advantages to result from this sys- 
tem, which are so well depicted in the let- 
ter of the inspectors, above adduced, ano- 
ther may be mentioned, which will be at- 
tended with the most beneficial effects. It 
is, that convicts, from not having seen or 
known one another in prison, will never 
be able after their discharge to recognise 
each other, and those who are inclined to 
pursue a course of reformation, will not be 
liable to be exposed and branded with in- 
famy, as they now are, by those who have 
witnessed their degradation. 

The committee then recommend the im- 
mediate passage of a law, to authorize the 
borrowing of a sum sufficient to erect the 
building, to be repaid by the sale of the 
present house and lot. 

Having a strong confidence in the effi- 
cacy of our penitentiary system, (which 
must be recollected to be quite distinct 


from that at present in operation) we are 
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very desirous that the recommendation of 
the committee may be acted upon, not 
merely for the benefit of this state, but that 
theexampleof Pennsylvania may be conclu- 
sive evidence in the cause of humanity and 
sound policy. But should any unworthy 
Spirit cause its rejection, the zeal of its 
advocates in our legislature will not be di- 
minished, confident, as they must be, of 
the final success of perseverance in a good 
cause. 








JOuscellanp. : 


Extracts from the last North American Review. 
- ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


With the veneration we feel for the 
great masters of English literature, it is 
impossible not to transfer no little share of 
the sentiment to the seats of science, where 
their minds were formed. ‘That American 
must have a temper, which we are happy 
not to be able to comprehend, who could 
go up into the tower over the gateway of 
Trinity College, or walk round the gar- 
dens of Christ’s, at Cambridge, and think 
that he was pressing the footsteps of New- 
ton and Milton, without a thrill which no 
reasonings or cavils can keep down. We 
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of America have here an advantage over 
our English brethren, in that keen enthu- 
siasm which we feel for the famous spots 
and abodes, that are consecrated to both 
alike, by the great names associated with 


them. To them the constant presence 
and familiarity of the scene blunt the edge 
of the feelings it excites in us, and West- 
minster Abbey and Stratford on Avon, 
awaken an enthusiasm in an American 
fancy, which the Englishman smiles at as 
a sort of provincial rawness. Instead of 
assenting to those on both sides of the 
water, who have spoken of America as 
unfortunate in the want of ancient asso- 
ciations, as condemned to a kind of matter- 
of-fact, unpoetical newness of national 
character, we maintain that never mation, 
since the world began, had so rich a trea- 
sure of traditional glory. Is it nothing to 
be born, as it were, with the birthright of 
two native lands; to sail across the world 
of waters, and be hailed beyond it by the 
sound of your native tongue ? Is it nothing 
to find’in another hemisphere the names, 
the customs, and the dress of your own; 
to be able to trace your ancestry back, not 
to the ranks of a semi-barbarous conquer- 
or, or the poor mythclogy of vagrants and 
fugitives of fabulous days, but to noble, 
high-minded men in an age of glory, than 

















ENGLAND AND AMERICA—MODERN POETRY. 


which a brighter never dawned on the 
world ? Is it nothing to be able, as you set 
ou foot on the English soil, and with a 
ieart going back to all the proud emotions 
which bind you at the moment to the happy 
home you have left, to be able still, never- 
theless, to exclaim, with more than poeti- 
cal, with literal natural truth, 

Salve! magna Parens 

Frugum, Saturnia tellus, magna, viram ! 

If there be any feeling, merely national, 
which can compare with this, it should be 
that which corresponds to it; the compla- 
cency with which it were to be hoped the 
wise and good friends of British glory in 
England would regard this flourishing off- 
set of their own native stock ; the pride 
with which they should witness the pro- 
gress of their language, their manners, their 
laws and their literature, over regions 
wider than the conquests of Alexander ; 
and that not by a forced and military 
imposition on a conquered land, but by 
fair and natural inheritance, and still more 
by voluntary adoption and choice; the 
joy, with which they should reflect, that 
not a note is struck at the centre of thought 
and opinion in the British capital, but is 
heard and propagated by our presses, to 
the valley of the Missouri, and that if the 
day should come in the progress of na- 
tional decline, when England shall be ga- 
thered with the empires that have been, 
when her thousand ships shall have disap- 
peared from the ocean, and the mighty 
chain of her wealth shall be broken, with 
which she has so long bound the European 
world to her chariot wheels, and mustered 
the nations, from the banks of the Tagus 
to the banks of the Don, to march beneath 
the banner of her coalitions, that then 
there will be no unworthy descendant to 
catch her mantle; and that the rich trea- 
sure of her institutions and character, in- 
stead of becoming the unrescued prey of 
Huns and Vandals, and whatever uncouth 
name of barbarism laid waste of old the 
refinements of the world, will be preserved, 
upheld and perfected in the western world 
of promise. 


and 


MODERN POETRY. 


We have been too much hurried on. 
these last years, with the rapid, the intense 
succession of new formsof excellence. I¢ 
is impossible for any but a most audacious 
critic not to feel a misgiving, whether a 
century hence,—when all the local and 
contemporary pageantry with which these 
shining wonders have come out shall have 
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passed away, and posterity, like the Egyp- 
tian tribunal for the dead, shall sit Cs 


judgment on their merit,—it is impossible 


not to feel a misgiving whether our testi- 
monies of admiration may not be discre- 
dited, and our sentences of delight and 
rapture reversed. We have had too much 
good poetry, to feel sure that it is good ; 
and the tide of popularity and fashion has 
set too deep and strong, not to wash away 
the landmarks of a sane and sober criti- 
cism. It is not in human nature and hu- 
man genius, that this rapidity, this fertility, 
this portentous fecundity of excellence 
should produce nothing but ripe and whole- 
some fruits. It never happened before, 
that what was to stand for ages could be 
thrown off as carelessly and easily, we had 
almost said as mechanically, as the sheets 
on which itis printed are thrown off at the 
press. ‘I'he everlasting laws of the mind 
will not be so violated and defied. Genius 
never meant and never will mean the pow- 
er of working without means, without 
time, and without pause; nor was it ever 
given to mortal man to scribble off with a 
flying pen, what shall be read and be wor- 
thy to be read for ever. It is paying no 
compliment to the literature of the age, or 
the merit of an author to assert it. To 
maintain it, is to turn the high and venera- 
ble office of instructing and delighting the 
world into a fantastic legerdemain of ef- 
fects without causes; and a popular six 
weeks’ epic proves not so much the inspi- 
ration of the poet, as the treachery of the 
critic, and the good nature of the public. 
We are willing to appeai vo the honest ex- 
perience of our cniaea, for the justice of 
these remarks. We are confident that 
already these glittering wonders have be- 
gun to detrude each other from the reading 
desk of the judicious lovers of poetry. 
Nothing of this is said invidiously. We 
do think there are passages, and long and 
frequent passages, in the poems of Scott, 
and Byron, and Southey, which will be 
read while any thing English shall be read, 
which will be admired when London is a 
sheep-walk. But these passages are asso- 
ciated with a mass of what is merely popu- 
lar, pleasing, agreeable to the present ge- 
neration under the prevailing taste, nor 
can we honestly say that we think the age 
has produced one standard classical poem, 
with which it could boldly enter the lists 
of epic immortality. 


MODERN LATIN. 
We have been disposed to give the palm 


of latinity to the modern Italian scholars, ! 











and next to them to the Dutch. But we 
are not sure that such comparisons are 
made with safety, and the judgment of the 
critic fails from the same cause which 
affects the taste of the writer, the ringing 
of his own idiom in his ears. The modern 
writers of Latin fall into two errors, quite 
opposite in their nature, from this same 
source. On the one hand, some vernacu- 
lar idioms and forms of speech will intrude 
themselves; and on the other hand, in 
their zeal to escape from these, they run 
into an extravagant accumulation of Ro- 
man peculiarities, and not seldom into 
forms, which are no otherwise Latin, than 
that they are not English, nor German, nor 
Italian. We think the English Latin is 
marked by the first fault, and the German 
Latin by the second; the English is teo 
easy, and the German too hard. 


Declaration of Independence at Meck- 


lenburgh. 


Considerable interest has lately been 
excited, in some parts of the country, re- 
specting what has been called the Meck- 
lenburgh Declaration of Independence. 
The fact of this declaration has been 
questioned, but such documents have 
lately been presented to the public, as 
must remove every shadow of doubt. It 
appears, that early in the year 1775, a con- 
vention was held in the town of Charlotte, 
composed of two members from each of 
the military companies in Mecklenburgh 
county. The object of the convention was 
to take into consideration the existing 
state of things, and to deliberate on the 
best measures for resisting the encroach- 
ments, which were making by a foreign 
enemy on their liberties and property. 
Their deliberations soon terminated ina 
unanimous agreement to throw off all alle- 
giance to the government of Great Britain, 
and declare themselves independent. Re- 
solutions to this effect were passed on the 
19th of May, more than thirteen months 
before the declaration of independence by 
the Congress, and they were on the same 
day publicly proclaimed “amidst the shouts 
and huzzas of a large assembly of people.” 
The following extract is taken from a cer- 
tificate, which has lately been published 
under the hands of four persons, who were 
present at the convention, and who are 
still living. 

“We do further certify and declare, that 
in a few days after the delegates adjourn- 
ed, captain James Jack, of the town of 
Charlotte, was appointed to carrv the re- 
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solves to the president of Congress, and to 
our representatives, one copy to each, and 
that his expenses were to be paid by a vo- 
moc subscription. We know that cap- 
tain Jack executed the trust, and returned 
with answers, both from the president, and 
our delegates in Congress, expressive of 
their entire appr obation of the course that 
had been pursued, and recommending a 
continuance in the same; and stating that 
the time would soon come, when the whole 
continent would follow our example.” 

In a certificate which has lately been ob- 
tained from Mr. Jack, who is now living 
in Georgia, he observes, 

“When the resolutions were finally 
agreed on, they were publicly proclaimed 
from the court-house door, in the town of 
Charlotte, and received with every demon- 
stration of joy by the inhabitants. 

“JT was then solicited to be the bearer of 
these proceedings to Congress. I set out 
in the following month, “and in passing 
through Salisbury, the general court was 
sitting. At the request of the court, I 
handed a copy of the resolutions to colonel 
Cannon, an attorney, and they were read 
aloud in open court. Major William Da- 


vidson, and Mr. Avery,an attorney, called | 


on me the evening after, and observed 
they had heard of but one person, who 
did not approve them.” 


From this statement we perceive, that | 


the feelings which dictated these resolu- 
tions, were not confined to a small space, 
but were diffused throughout a large por- 
tion of the state. The second and third 
resolves contained in the declaration will 
afford a good specimen of the spirit by 
which the whole is characterized. 

“ Resolved, That we, the citizens of 
Mecklenburgh county, do hereby dissolve 
ihe political bands which have connected 


us to the mother country, and hereby ab- | 


solve ourseives from all allegiance to the 
British crown, and abjure all political con- 
nexion, contract, or association with that 
nation, which has wantonly trampled on 
our rights and liberties, and inhumanly shed 
the innocent blood of American patriots 
at Lexington. 

“ Resolved, That we do hereby declare 
ourselves a free and independent people ; 
are, and of right ought to be, a sovereign 
and self-governing association, under the 
control of no power, other than that of 
God, and the general government of the 
Congress; to the maintenance of which 
independence we solemnly pledge to each 
other our mutual co-operation, our lives, 

eur fortunes, and our most sacred honour.” 








FREE TRADE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


The resolutions forming the declaration 
of independence were drawn up by Dr. 
Ephraim Brevard. 

Several original documents relating to 
this event, and signed by persons, ‘who 
took an active part in the Mecklenburgh 
convention, have been published wi ithin a 
few months past in the Raleigh Register. 
They have been procured by the exertions 
of Mr. Joseph Gales, editor of that paper 5 
the hon. Nathaniel Macon, senator in Con- 

gress; and col. William Polk of Raleigh, 
who was present in Charlotte, when the 
declaration was read to the people. ‘This 
evidence we take to be such as must pro- 
duce entire conviction, and the fact, which 
it goes to establish, speaks for itself. We 
leave it to our readers to make their own 
reflections on the patriotic zeal, and lofty 
spirit of freedom, which slowed with so 
much fervor in the bosoms of the North 
Carolinians at a period, when almost every 
other part of the country was yielding 
to despondency, perplexed with anxious 
doubts, or acting with timid caution. 


FREE TRADE. 

The following extract from a London 
paper of the 29th December, gives us 
great hope of an approaching ‘change of 
system. When the European g covernnments 
are endeavouring to break loose from the 
bondage of the ‘artific ial, restrictive sys- 
tem of trade, is it expedient for us to en- 
tangle ourselves in it ? 

r<« We understand that a treaty 1s actu- 
ally in negotiation for a commercial inter- 
course with France, upon the only terms 
which can make it beneficial to both coun- 
tries—those of reciprocity. It is said to 
be in contemplation to reduce the import 
duties on certain enumerated articles, 
from 75 te 15 per cent. ad valorem—a 

rate which would increase the consump- 
tion in both countries of the articles which 
they respectively want, and which, while 
it puts an end to the expensive and use- 
less preventive system, would, in all pro- 
bability, rather add to ‘than diminish the 
revenue. 

«“ We sincerely wish that it may be rea- 
lized, and that it may lead to the settle- 
ment of similar commercial treaties with 
every other nation. It is only by the libe- 
ral principle of give and take, that the 
equilibrium of which the French king 
speaks, can be restored. Foreign markets 
cannot buy our produce if we do not take 
theirs in exchange; and it is our interest 
to make our customers opulent.” 























UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


At a meeting of the trustees of the uni- 
versity, Thursday, February 6, 1821, 

Resolved, 1. That the degree of master 
of pharmacy be and it is hereby instituted, 
to be conferred hereafter, by the trustees 
of this university, on such persons exer- 
cising or intending to exercise the profes- 
sion of an apothecary, as are and shall be 
duly qualified to receive the same. 

2. That the faculty of medicine be re- 
quested to report to the board, at their 
next meeting, a proper form of diploma; 
and also a list of such apothecaries in the 
city and liberties of Philadelphia as are de- 
sirous, and in their opinion deserving of 
cbtaining the degree of master of pharma- 
cy; and unless sufficient reason to the con- 
trary shall appear, the degree of master of 
pharmacy shall be conferred on such indi- 
viduals respectively. 

3. That every person who shall have 
served a regular apprenticeship, of at least 
three years, with a respectable apothecar 
or a master of pharmacy, and who shall ex- 
ercise or intend to exercise the profession 
of an apothecary in this state, or elsewhere, 
may, on application to this board, obtain 
the degree of master of pharmacy: pro- 
vided, he shall produce a certificate of the 
faculty of medicine, signed by the dean 
thereof, of his being qualified to receive the 
same; which certificate the faculty may 
grant on the attestation of the professors 
of chemistry, materia medica, and pharma- 
cy, who shall have examined the candidate; 
and also a certificate of his good moral cha- 
racter. 

4. That in future it shall be requisite for 
obtaining such degree, that the candidate 
shall have attended at least two courses of 
lectures on chemistry, materia medica and 
pharmacy in this university. 

Extract from the minutes. 
Epwarp Fox, Sec’ry. 

Why should it be a necessary prelimina- 
ry to receiving the degree, to attend courses 
of lectures? Why not leave it open on the 
same terms on which it is now offered? If 
the necessary knowledge be acquired, what 
matter where ? 








Dariety. 


The Daily Gazetteer was a title given 
very properly to certain papers, each of 
which lasted but aday. Into this, as a 
common sink, was received all the trash 
which had been before dispersed in seve- 
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ral journals, and circulated at the public 
expense of the nation. The authors were 
the same obscure men: though sometimes 
relieved by occasional essays from states- 
men, courtiers, bishops, deans, and doc- 


tors. The meaner sort were rewarded 
with money ; others with places or bene- 
fices, from a hundred to a thousand a 
year. It appears from the report of the 





secret committee for inquiring into the 
conduct of R. earl of O. “That no 
less than fifty thousand and seventy-seven 
pounds, eighteen shillings, were paid to 
authors and printers of newspapers, such 
as Free Britons, Daily Courants, Corn- 
Cutter’s Journals, Gazetteers, and other 
political papers, between Feb. 10, 1731, 
and Feb. 10, 17412’ Which shows the 
benevolence of one minister, to have ex- 
pended, for the current dulness of ten 
years in Britain, double the sum which 
gained Louis XIV. so much honour, in 
annual pensions to learned men all over 
Europe. In which, and in a much longer 
time, not a pension at court, nor prefer- 
ment in the church or universities, of any 
consideration, was bestowed on any man 
distinguished for his learning separately 
from party merit, or pamphlet writing. — 

It is worth a reflection, that of all the 
panegyrics bestowed by these writers on 
this great minister, not one is at this day 
extant or remembered ; nor even so much 
credit done to his personal character by 
_all they have written, as by one short oc- 
casional compliment of our author: 

Seen him I have; but in his happier hour 
| Of social pleasure, ill exchang’d for pow’r! 
Seen him, uncumber’d by the venal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 

Notes to the Dunciad 


a 








| History of Astronomy, that the Indians 
| place the moon farther off than the sun. 
That this opinion is not confined to the 
ignorant multitude, and that it is very 
confidently maintained, seems evident 
from the following incident. A Bramin 
of Tanjour, finding himself in prison 
with one of our missionaries, had long 
conferences with him, and he bore very 
patiently his refutation of idolatry, and 
all that he chose to say against the gods 
of the country ; but when he saw that the 
missionary pretended that the sun was 
farther from us than the moon, il se facha 
tout de bon, he could bear it no longer, 
and refused to have any thing more to do 


| . . “e . ° 
| tis asingular fact, says Bailly, in his 
} 

| 





with him. 
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The wheat of which the straw is used for 
making Leghorn hats, has been imported 
inte the United States, with a view to its 
em in the manufactory of this ar- 
ticle. 








fiecord. 


CONGRESS. 


In the House of Representatives on the 9th, 
Mr. Hemphill, from the committee on so much 
of the message of the President of the United 
States as relates to the slave trade, made a re- 
port, concluding with the following resolution: 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled, that the President of the 
United States be requested to enter into such 
arrangements as he may deem suitable and pro- 
per, with one or more of the maritime powers of 
Europe, for the effectual abolition of the Afri- 
can slave trade. 

The report, with the documents accompany- 
ing it, was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Clay renewed his proposition for an ap- 
propriation for an outfit fur a minister to South 
America, requested the yeas and nays, and urged 
his motion by a brief and appropriate speech.— 
After debate, it was decided by yeas 79—nays 
86; so the amendment was rejected. 

On the 10th, Mr. Clay, from the committee to 
whom was referred, on the 2d instant, the reso- 
jution from the Senate, declaring the admission 
of the state of Missouri into the union, made the 
following report: 

The select committee to whom was referred 
the resolution from the Senate, declaring the 
admission of the state of Missouri into the union, 
have according to order had the same under 
consideration, and beg leave to submit to the 
House the following report: 

That they have entered upon the discharge 
of the duty assigned them by the House with 
the most anxious desire to arrive at a conclusion 
which would give general satisfaction; that in 
prosecution of this purpose, it seemed to them 
to be useful to ascertain in the first place by a 
full and frank comparison of opinions among 
the members, whether any, and what conditions 
ought to be prescribed to the admission of Mis- 
souri into the union. That on making this com- 
parison the opinion appeared to be nearly una- 
nimous in the committee, that no other condi- 
tions ought now to be required than those which 
were specified in the last session of Congress 
for the admission of Missouri into the union, 
and that considering all the circumstances at- 
tending that act, the settlement which it made 
of the question of restriction ought not to be 
disturbed; that this opinion limited their in- 
quiry to the consideration of the single question, 
whether the constitution which Missouri has 
formed for herself, contained any thing in it, 
which furnished a valid objection, to her incor- 
poration in the union? And on that question 
they thought that there was no other provision 
in that constitution, to which Congress could of 
right take exception, but that which makes it 





‘he duty of the legislature of Missouri to pass || 




















THE COMPROMISE REPORT. 


laws to prevent free negroes and mulattoes from 
going to and settling in the said state. In re- 
gard to that clause, the same diversity of opi- 
nion existed among the members of the com- 
mittee, which had been previously manifested 


| in the House; one portion believing it liable to 


an interpretation repugnant to the constitution 
of the United States; and the other thinking it 
not exposed to that objection; or that if it were, 


_the exceptionable interpretation was super- 
_ seded by the paramount authority of the federal 


constitution. 
With these conflicting opinions the commit- 
tee thought it best that, without either side 


| abandoning its opinion, an endeavour should be 


made to frame an amendment to the Senate’s 
resolution, which compromitting neither, should 
contain an adequate security against any viola- 
tion of the privileges and immunities of citizens 
of other states, in Missouri; and a majority of 
the committee thinking that such a security 
could not be sufficiently afforded without some 
previous act to be done by the legislature of 
Missouri, the amendment was finally agreed 
upon, which they now beg leave to report. 

According to this amendment, Missouri is to 
be admitted into the union, upon the funda- 
mental condition that the state never pass any 
law, preventing any description of persons from 
going to, and settling in the said state, who are 
now, or hereafter may become, citizens of any 
of the said states of this union; and upon the 
legislature of the said state signifying its assent 
to that condition by a solemn public act, which 
is to be communicated to the President of the 
United States; he is to proclaim the fact, and 
thereupon the admission of the said state into 
the union is to be complete without any further, 
or other proceedings on the part of Congress. 
To prevent, however, the amendment from be- 
ing considered as impairing any right which may 
appertain to Missouri, in common with the other 
states, to exclude from her jurisdiction, per- 
sons under peculiar circumstances (such as pau- 
pers, vagabonds, &c.) a further proviso is add- 
ed, declaring, that nothing in the said amend- 
ment is to be construed to take from Missouri, 
when admitted into the union, the exercise of 
any right, or power, which the original states 
may constitutionally exert. 

The modification which the committee thus 
respectfully recommend of the Senate’s resolu- 
tion is the result of a spirit of concord, under 
the guidance of which they have anxiously 
sought, without the sacrifice of principle on 
either side, to reconcile the variant opinions 


| among them. There cannot be a doubt, but that 


Missouri, solicitous as she must be, to participate 


in all the right advantages of our excellent 


union, will equally seize the opportunity of tes- 
tifying her attachment to the federal constitu- 
tion, by giving the solemn pledge, which she is 
asked to make, to respect the privileges and im- 
munities which it secures to citizens of other 
states—a pledge necessary, in the opinion of a 
large and respectable portion of the House, by 


' the terms which they employed, in a clause of 
her constitution. 


Nor will there be a doubt of 
the sincerity or efficacy of such a pledge, on the 
other hand, if, by postponing, for a short period, 
her admission into the union, a circumstance 
every day less and less and important, in conse- 
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ON THE MISSOURI QUESTION. 


quence of the lapse of the time allotted in this 
session, those who thought her invested with a 
perfect right to be admitted, without delay, are 
not fuily gratified, they will be consoled by the 
reflection, that the amendment requires only the 
performance of a precise and simple act, which 
cannot be mistaken by the highly responsible 
officer, to whom the judgment of its execution 
is confided. 

And the whole House must be gratified with 
any proper disposition of the subject, which 
will hereafter free the public deliberations from 
the agitations and disturbances to which itis but 
too likely always to give rise. 

And your committee believe, that all must 
ardently unite in wishing an amicable termina- 
nation of a question, which, if it be longer kept 
open, cannot fail to produce, and possibly to 
perpetuate prejudices and animosities, among a 
people, to whom the conservation of their mo- 
ral ties, should be dearer if possible, than that 
of their political bonds; sharing as the commit- 
tee do largely, in this sentiment, they respect- 
fully submit to the House the amendment which 
they propose, in the hope that it will be re- 
ceived and considered in the same spirit in 
which it has been devised. 

Strike out afterthe word “be’’ in the 3d line 
of the Senate’s resolution, and insert— 

Admitted into the union, on an equal footing 
with the original states, in all respects whatever, 
upon the fundamental condition that the said 
state shall never pass any law preventing any 
description of persons from coming to and set- 
tling in the said state, who now are or hereafter 
may become citizens of any of the states of this 


union, and provided also that the legislature of 


the state, by a solemn public act, shall declare 
the assent of the said state, to the said funda- 
mental condition, and shall transmit to the Pre- 
sident of the United States, on or before the 
fourth Monday in November next, an authentic 
copy of the said act, upon the receipt whereof, 
the President, by proclamation shall announce 
the fact, whereupon and without any further 
proceedings on the part of Congress, the admis- 
sion of the said state into the union shall be con- 
sidered as complete ; and provided, further that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
take from the said state of Missouri, when ad- 
mitted into the union, the exercise of any right 
oT power, which can now be constitutionally ex- 
ercised by any of the original states. 

Mr. Butler, of New Hampshire, submitted the 
following joint resolution, which was real— 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that the people of Mis- 
sour: be and they are hereby authorized to form 
a new constitution, or to alter the constitution 
which they have already formed and presented 
to Congress in such way and manner, as they 
may judge most proper, and submit the same to 
Congress for the purpose of being admitted into 
the union, on an equal footing with the original 
states. 

Mr. Tomlinson rose and stated, that the pro- 
position just submitted to the House by the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire, was certainly en- 
titled to consideration. 

For the purpose of affording to gentlemen an 
opportunity of deliberately examining the pro- 
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position, Mr. Tomlinson moved that it be laid 
upon the table and printed. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Mr. Clay submitted the following for consi- 
deration. 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives 
participate with the people of the United States, 
in the deep interest which they feel for the suc- 
cess of the Spanish provinces of South Ameri- 
ca, which are struggling to establish their liber- 
ty and independence: 

And that it will give its constitutional support 
to the President of the United States, whenever 
he may deem it expedient to recognise the so- 
vereignty and independency of any of the said 
provinces, 

On the above resolution, a very interesting 
debate of near four hours continuance, ensued, 
in which Messrs. Clay, Smith, of Maryland, Kin- 


_ sey, Sergeant, Reed, Robertson, and Cobb, en- 


gaged. 

On a motion for indefinite postponement, it 
was decided in the negative. Ayes, 66; noes, 88. 

On taking the yeas and nays, on agreeing to 
the first member of the resolution, it was de- 
cided in the affirmative by 154 to 12; and on 
agreeing to the second member of the resolu- 
tion, it was also decided in the affirmative, by 
yeas, 87; nays, 68; so the whole resolution was 
agreed to as originally submitted, and the House 
adjourned at a quarter before five. 

THE PRISON. 

At a meeting of the Board of Inspectors of the 
Prison, January 29, 1821, the following state- 
ment, having been reported by the committee 
for that purpose appointed, was ordered to be 


printed. 
N. Triuinenast, Clerk of Prison. 


The number of convicts remaining in prison 
on the Ist January, 1821, 1s 464; of whom 424 


are males and 40 females. 


There have been convicted, sentenced, and 
brought to the penitentiary during the year 1820, 
two hundred and thirty, viz.—2U3 males and 27 





| females— 
From the following counties : 
Adams 6 | Lehigh 2 
| Allegheny 6 | Lancaster 5 
Bedford 6 | Luzerne 3 
_ Bucks 1 | Montgomery 1 
Chester 12 | Northampton 1 
Cumberland 1 | Susquehanna 1 
Centre 1 | Tioga 1 
Dauphin 1 | Union 1 
Delaware 8 | Washington 2 
Fayette 1 | Wayne 1 
Greene 1 ; Westmoreland 4 
Huntingdon 1 | York 2 
Indiana 3 | Philadelphia 158 
Convicted of the following offences - 
Assault and battery 3 | Robbery 5 
Do. with intent to kill 3 | Burglary 12 
Larceny 167; Do. with larceny 7 
Misdemeanor 2 | Rape 2 
Horse stealing 6 | Bigamy 1 
_ Counterfeiting and Arson 1 
passing 7 | Perjury + 
Conspiracy 1 | Manslaughter 4 
| Kidnapping 1 | Murder, 2d degree 4 
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It must be remarked that all convicts from the 
city and county of Philadelphia who have three 
months and upwards to serve, are sent to the 
penitentiary: whereas only those convicted for 


high offences, and who have upwards of one | 
year to stay, are sent from other counties—even | 


those of this description, at the option of the 
judges. This accounts for so large a proportion 
coming from this county. Added to this may 


be stated, that many of those from the distant | 
counties remain after their discharge in the city, | 


are guilty of fresh crimes, and are recommitted. 


Deaths during the year 1820, 50 | 


Discharged by pardon, . 51 
by serving out their time, 
by reversal of sentence, 1 

- Reconvicted during the year 1820, of those 

who have been discharged during said 


year, 19 | 


eee 


Of those pardoned, 1 


Of those who served their time, 18 | 


Recapitulation of the different prisoners con- 
fined in the penitentiary, the place of their 
nativity, and ages—during the year 1820. 


NATIVITY. MALES. FEMALBS, 


New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Vermont 

New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

North and South Carolina 
Kentucky 
British possessions in N. A. 
England 
Treland 
Scotland 
France 

West Indies 
East Indies 
Africa 

Germany 
Prussia 

Sweden 
Holland 
Denmark 

Italy 

At sea 
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603 84 





MALES. FEMALES, 
1u5 13 
268 43 
140 20 


Under the age of 21 years 
Between 21 and 30 
30 and 40 

* 40 and upwards 90 8 





603 84. 





Whites 
Coloured 


Total 


182 | 
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PRISON—DEATHS IN 1820. 


STATEMENT OF DEATHS 
In the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, from the first of 
January, 1820, to the first of January, 1821, specifying the 
sexes, ares, and diseases, of the deceased persons. 





in each 


month 


231 
196 
263 
231 
196 
238 
341 
583 
315 
S11 
228 


241 


Jan. C 33 
Feb. 99 97 
March 127 136 
April 130 101 
May 115 83 
June 126 112° 
July 124 217 
August 262 $21 
Sept. 171 144 
Oct. 178 135 
Nov. 156 92 
Dec. 131 110 





Totals 1693 1681 3374 





AGES. 





835 


307 


Under 1 year 
From l1to : 
2 to § 241 
5to J 130 
Wts 15 £74 
15sto 20 101 
20 to 30 445 
30to 40 S96 
40to 50 313 
50to 60 202 
60to 70 152 
7V0to 80 96 
80to 90 61 
90 to 100 18 
100 te 110 vo 
110 to 120 4 


Total 3574 


The abovementioned deaths were caused by 
the following diseases and casualties, viz. 


Apoplexy 44 
Abscess 17 
Asthma 11 
Atrophy 19 
Angina Pectoris 9 
Aphthe 2 
Aneurism 2 
Burns 14 

sonsum, of lungs 446 
Convulsions 162 
Casualties 21 
Cholera Morbus 263 


| Catarrh 35 


Cancer 22 

Caries 

Chiolic 

Contusion 

Cynanche maligna 

Childbed 

Debility 

Dropsy 17 
inthe head 115 
ofthe breast 17 

Decay 35 
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_ 
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| Dyspepsia 


Dysentery 
Diarrhea 
Drunkenness 
Drowned 
Drinking cold water 1 
‘Disease of hip joint 1 
Epilepsy 18 
Eruptions 
Erysipelas 
Fracture 
Fever 
Typhus 


Remittent 
—— Intermittent 
—— Inflammatory 
Scarlet 
Nervous 
Hectic 
Puerperal 


mAIN Gr CN 
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me 


Carried aver 2356 





Brought over 2356 
Gangrene and 2 26 
mortification § “5 
Gout 6 
Hooping cough 11 
Aives 89 
Hernia 2 

Hemorrhage 

Hysteric 
Inflam. of lung's 
Liver 
—— Brain 
— Bowels 
—— Bladder 
— Breast 
—— Stomach 
— Spledn 
Kidneys 
Peritonzum 
Uterus 
Insanity 
Jaundice 
Leprosy 
Locked Jaw 
Measles 
Old age 
Palsy 
Pleurisy 
Rheumatism 
Still born 
Spasms 
Strangury 
Spina bifida 
Suicide 
Schirrhus 
Sore throat 
Syphilis 
Scrofula 
Sudden 
Tumours 
Teething 
Tympanitis abdom. 
Ulcers 
Wounds 
Worms 
Unknown 


Total 
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CLOVER MILL. 


Of the above deaths, there were: 





Males of 20 years and upwards 955 
Ditto under 20 years 780 
— 1735 
Females of 20 yearsand upwards 740 
Ditto under 20 years 693 - 
Jd | 


Children, principally under one mt 206 
whose sex is unknown 





Total 3374 


Agreeably to the returns received at the 
Health Office, from 78 practitioners of mid- 
wifery, there have been born, in the city and 
liberties, from the Ist of April to the 31st of 
December, 1820— 


Male children 
Female do. 


1709 
1501 





Making the total amount, for the xine ? 3210 | 


months 


By order of the Board of Ifealth, 
Josern Pryor, Clerk. 


Health Office, January 1, 1821. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Description of a Mill for getting out Clo- 
ver Seed. 


BY CALEB KIRK. 


Clover is considered the best grass cul- 
tivated in the United States, especially for 
the reclaiming and improving exhausted 
soils; when a judicious process accompa- 
nies the management in the culture, none 
exceeds it. 

Under the impression of these consider- 
ations, and to remove at least, one of the 
obstructions to a more general and liberal 
use of the seed of so valuable a product, I 
take the liberty of presenting (for the Ame- 
rican Farmer) a specification and descrip- 
tion of a mill for the purpose of liberating 
the seed from the head and pods—a pro- 
cess not perhaps so well understood as the 
culture of the grass. 

The greater the facility of obtaining the 


seed, the more liberality in sowing may | 


reasonably be expected. 

The construction of a mill in every dis- 
trict of country that has begun the culture 
of clover, has a stimulating effect—it gives 
every farmer the opportunity, whether his 


crop is less or more, to have the seed rea- | 


dily prepared, either for his own use, or 
the market, at a given rate of cost or toll, 
which has generally been the same as the 
toli for grinding of grain—one-tenth. 

In giving the detail, some technical terms 
will be made use of to give a mechanic the 
better understanding of the subject; espe- 





ili 


cially a millwright, as it is within his pro- 
vince to erect machinery of that kind. 

A moderate water power that will drive 
'a four feet stone, whose friction is con- 
fined to about six inches of the outer skirt, 
the more central part is hollowed out about 
two inches to receive the chaffy seed, es- 
pecially the running stone, whose velocity 
ought to be from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty revolutions in a minute. 

The head of water, the water wheel, 
and geering, must be proportioned and 
constructed to produce the motion and ef- 
fect desired from the stones; this part of 
the subject may be readily understood by 
a mechanic of common skill. 

The mill house should be at least two 
stories high, and capacious enougb~‘io con- 
tain the machinery, and room on the se- 
cond floor to hold several wagon loads of 
the chafly seed, as the season for getting 
out seed is mostly a press on the miller, 
for room to store the bulky article away, 
if brought faster than his mill can work it 
off. The speed of working depends much | 
on the weather—if wet or damp, it is less 
speedy than dry and frosty. 

A strong frame, or husk (as it is term- 
ed) is built over the geering, similar to a 
grain mill, which consists of a main cog- 
wheel on the water wheel shaft, that drives 
a counter wheel, that works in the trundle, 
or pinion, on the stone spindle, as the case 
may be, either wood or iron geering. This 
husk not to raise as high as the first floor, 
by about twenty inches, in order that the 
running stone will run immediately below 
the floor; that part of the floor above the 
stone to be moveable, so that the stone 
may be hoisted up by a crane, to dress oc- 
casionally—and which must be kept two 
inches hollow near the eye, which ought to 
be fourteen inches diameter, to receive the 
seed without choking, leaving as before 
stated, about six inches of a true face at 
the circumference of each stone, to be 
| picked rough, but not furrowed as grain 
stones—the quality of them is granite of 
of a sharp grit, not very hard, (compared 
with grain stones) the runner is hung on a 
stiff rine, with either three or four horns; 
hung very true, and a tube or cylinder of 
sheet iron fitted on the floor, immediately 
over the eye of the stone, which projects 
into the eye, near to the rine, to pass the 
seed through, and which prevents it com- 
| tg into contact with the stone in passing 
| in, and by that means prevents being 
| choked by attaching to the eye by the cen- 
| trifugal motion, and which would other- 
| wise have to be attended and liberated by 
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hand assistance. I shail be more particu- 
lar on this point, as it is one of the great- 
est importance to get a regular feed admi- 
nistered to prevent delay in grinding as 
well as regularity in the cleaning appara- 
tus.* 

[ shall suggest a wooden spring, (though 
I never saw it used) fastened stationary, 
with the lower end made small and elastic 
to touch the rine, as the horns would by 
striking the lower end of it, keep it in a 
continual tremor, and by that means shake 
the chaffy seed into the stones with much 
reguiarity; this being accomplished, the 
miller’s judgment must regulate the opera- 
tion of the stone to give as much friction 
as they will bear without bruising the seed, 
which fails from the spout that delivers 1 
mto the mouth of the elevating buckets, as 
they are passing by, and carrying it up to 
the top of the upper story, enclosed in a 
bex or pipe, twelve inches square, with 
more inclination than grain elevators, about 
five feet inclined to ten of perpendicular 
height; the elevator box to bea little more 
enlarged at the first receiving the seed, by 
having the upper ste or cover not very 
close to the bucket, to prevent choking 
by any irregularity that may happen in the 
delivery from the stones, as those irregu- 
larities will sometimes happen from much 
short straw, or rubbish in some parcels of 
seed. 

The elevator delivers the seed into the 
first fan, falling on the shoe, or coarse rid- 
dle that receives it, and takes all the straw 
out, leaving nothing to pass through more 
than is necessary to be returned back to 





* It is a very important point to have aregu- 
lar uninterrupted motion in the fans, being a 
light substance either in the chaff or out of it, 


blow the seed out with the dust, and too slack 
a wind don’t sufficiently separate the chaff that 
has seed in it, from that which is relieved from 
it by the mill stones. As the motion of the 
fans are regulated entirely by the motion of the 
other works, and the stones being often impeded 


by too liberal feeding, especially after a want of || 


feed has preceded; the writer would propose 
an effectual remedy to such as would go to thie 
small expense of putting up a small light water 
wheel purposely for the fans, (distinct for the 
fanning) a very light power would be sufh- 
cient, to be driven by a band or strap, (about 
the power of one man to turn by hand) as 
both the fans, if built light, would not require 
more strength than a common barn fan to turn 
them, a considerable quantity of seed could be 
saved by regular fanning, that otherwise is often 
carried out with the light chaff, by irregular 
wind, often made from the unavoidable change 
of motion from the operation of the stones. 
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the stones for a second grinding—tie 
dust having blown ont through a tube, or 
pipe, the full width of the fan, and sixteen 
inches deep that conveys it through a win- 
dow quite out of the mill. 

The seed, and chaff that yet contains 


seed, falls into a second fan, about half the 


| size of the former, by falling on a shaking 





is finished. 


sifter, with a fine, brass wire sieve—all 
the seed is sifted out that has been libe- 
rated from the pods, and the residue ts re- 
turned to the stones, to pass through with 


| what is grinding. 


This process is continued till the parcel 
A season that is favourable to 


_ producing seed, and the mill in good order, 


ten or twelve bushels may be taken out in 


| w day, if weil attended; but under adverse 


circumstances, the lack of seed in the pods, 
&c. sometimes, not perhaps half, nor one- 
fourth of that quantity can be procured 
with the same labour—some seasons very 
little seed is procured; in many places the 


_ success of milling keeps pace with the farm- 


ing in this business. 





It is a convenience 
that affords advantage to a distance of five 
or six miles of a circuit to each mill, or 
further; but if it be transported too great 
a distance, the loss of time, the tol! for 


| grinding, loss of manure in offal, &c. is a 


drawback worth consideration to every 
farmer that has a good barn floor to tread 
out with horses—although it is very dis- 
agreeable to horses on account of dust, and 
must be unhealthy; the same observations 
will apply to a miller’s case who attends a 
clover mill. A person with weak lungs 
ought to avoid the business; yet under all 


‘considerations that are taken on the ob- 


| jume s 
| July of each year for the whole year. Such as begin with the 
| second volume of any year, to pay for that volume on the first 
| of January following. When not otherwise ordered at the 


taining the seed, mills seems to be pre- 
ferred, as they are now generally erected 


| in every neighbourhood through the clover 
as a little variation, by blowing too hard, would |) districts, where water power is convenient 
| for them—this is an argument in their fa- 
| vour—the writer is strongly impressed 
_with a belief that several improvements 


may be made on them besides tie one 


noted. Cares Kirk. 
Brandywine, 1st Mo. 18th, 1821. 
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a volume: they may be withdrawn at the close of any vo- 
lume, provided notice be sent betore any part of the next vo- 

hall have been forwarded, Payment to be made in 


time of subscribing, it is understood that the paper is to be 


| forwarded tillan order be sent for its discontinuance. 
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